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My city 

Police Life spends a night on 
patrol in Melbourne's CBD. 



Working together 

A partnership is seeing critical 
incidents resolved faster and 
more successfully. 




Dog tales 

To celebrate 40 years of the 
Dog Squad, Police Life talks 
to the squad’s furry friends. 




Pioneering policewoman 

Superintendent Lisa 
Hardeman has a solid policing 
and football career. 
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Police, mechanics and young people 
are working on their passion for cars, 
while building solid relationships. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER 


The year 2016 started with a large bushfire near 
Lome, which destroyed 116 homes and involved 
emergency services working together to keep 
the community safe. 

As we enter another bushfire season, it’s 
important to be vigilant and report anything 
suspicious. You can read about the strategies 
police will use to prevent arson on page 18. 

While we have been busy on policing 
operations, we have also been working 
to improve our organisation. 

The Mental Health Strategy will be launched 
soon, highlighting how we will improve Victoria 
Police’s culture to eradicate the stigma attached 
to mental illness and provide greater access to 
support services for current and former police 
and their families. 

Another priority is implementing 
recommendations from the review examining 
sex discrimination and sexual harassment, 
including predatory behaviour in Victoria Police. 


Progress is being made and the introduction of 
Safe Space, an independent, confidential support 
service is a positive step. Read more on page 10. 

As we welcome 2017, Victoria Police is working 
towards providing a safer community for many 
years to come. 

Recently we released Victoria Police’s Capability 
Plan 2016-25 to ensure we continue to maintain 
and mature our capabilities. Equipping police with 
better skills, equipment and technology will enable 
us to be more modern, effective and efficient. 

As the festive season and new year approaches, 
you’ll see your local police on the streets, 
at community events and ready to respond 
when needed. 

We wish you a safe festive season. 

Graham Ashton AM 

Chief Commissioner 

Follow CCP Ashton on Twitter at 

@GrahamAshtonCCP 
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MAKING NEWS For the latest police news visit vicpolicenews.com.au 
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A SWEET 
RETURN 


Forty years on f an Australian classic is 
patrolling Victorian streets once more 
with an eye-catching appearance to get 
drivers to stop, look and think about 
their behaviour behind the wheel. 

In the late 70s, Mad Max’s Interceptor 
dominated Australian roads and cinema 
screens. But, well before that incarnation 
became synonymous with Australian 
culture, another model was turning heads. 

The V8 351 Ford Interceptor became the 
latest addition to Victoria Police’s Plighway 
Patrol fleet in 1971. 

Featuring crisp white paintwork with 
bright coloured panels, it became known 
as the ‘candy car'. 


Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, various Ford 
V8 models were part of Victoria Police's vehicle 
fleet, often sporting bright yellow paintwork. 

Now, more than 40 years after the first candy 
car was released, its legacy is being honoured 
with a limited release of Ford XR8 Sprints. 

Victoria Police seized the opportunity to 
be part of history when Ford announced 
the release of the last specialist V8 vehicles 
to be manufactured in Australia. 

Road Policing Command worked closely 
with Ford's design team to deliver two custom 
made cars. 

Road Policing Command's Assistant 
Commissioner Doug Fryer said it was a unique 
opportunity to incorporate the eye-catching 
cars into modern-day policing while honouring 
the force’s vehicle history. 


“During the busy holiday season it's more 
important than ever to drive safely and get 
home to your loved ones,” AC Fryer said. 

“Hopefully the sight of the new candy car 
on patrol will make people think twice 
about taking risks on our roads.” 

The cars will be used as fully operational 
highway patrol vehicles during the busy 
holiday period. 


Image Candy car 

01 The new cars will be focusing 
on dangerous driving. 

Editorial: Ashlee Williams 

Photography: John Pallot 
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SMALL 

TALK 


VOXPOP 


DID YOU KNOW? 


What is your advice to prevent 
burglaries during the busy 
holiday season? 

SERGEANT 
ROB HARDY 

Victoria Police Academy 


“Keep in touch with your neighbours and let 
them know if you're planning on travelling. 
Keeping an open communication with them 
will help prevent opportunistic offenders from 
targeting your home while you're away.” 



Victoria Police Dog 
Squad puppy litters are 
distinguished by a different 
letter of the alphabet. 

The breeding program began in 1989, 
when each pup from the first litter was 
given a name starting with the letter A. 

The letter T was assigned to the most 
recent litter with pups 1 names including 
Terra, Thor, Tank, Tara and Tahli. 

Head to page 14 to read more about the 
Dog Squad. 



SERGEANT 

PATRICK STAINTHORPE 


“Be mindful of your security, lock doors and 
windows, and conceal valuables so things are 
not visible. Make sure the bins are put out 
and the letter box is being emptied.” 

SERGEANT 
TINA DODEMAIDE 


“I think the secret is to leave your house in such 
a state that it doesn't appear vacant. Having the 
blinds drawn is a classic hallmark you've gone 
away. Light timers, which turn the lights on at 
night, are really popular. If you have two cars, 
leave one in the driveway or arrange to have 
a neighbour park there. I'm also a big advocate 
of audible alarms.” 




BE PART OF THE STORY 



Join the Conversation 

Police Life loves hearing what you think about 
the magazine, your local police and Victoria Police 
in general. Write, fax or email Police Life at: 

Police Life 
GPO Box 913 
Melbourne, 3001 
FAX: 9247 5982 

Email: policelife-mgr@police.vic.gov.au 



The prowess of the Victoria 
Police Pipe Band was recently 
on display at a star-studded 
concert in Melbourne. 

The band joined forces with Dutch classical 
music superstar Andre Rieu and his Johann 
Strauss Orchestra, performing to more than 
11,000 fans at Rod Laver Arena. 

In full ceremonial attire, the band made a 
dramatic entrance through the crowd playing 
Scotland the Brave, followed by a moving 
rendition of Amazing Grace with the orchestra. 


Police musician Andrew Womersley said 
the night was a tremendous success. 

“The atmosphere was amazing, the younger 
players were particularly awestruck by the crowd,” 
he said. 

The Pipe Band played with Mr Rieu in 2008 
and clearly made an impression, being invited 
to perform with him again. 

Image Classical performance 

01 The Pipe Band on stage with Andre Rieu. 
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REBECCA OLSEN 

Rank: Inspector 

Age: 48 

Graduated: 1989 

Role: Horsham’s Local Area Commander 


Why did you decide to become a police officer? 

I was studying accountancy and it wasn't for me. I had no idea what to 
expect when I joined Victoria Police. It was probably the most different job 
I could find to do at the time. It looked exciting and I loved the opportunity 
for a constantly changing day-to-day job - and that is what I got. 

Tell us about your career so far and your role in Horsham. 

I started in Melbourne at busy police stations St Kilda and Heidelberg, 
then got a secondment to the National Crime Authority Surveillance Unit, 
which showed me another side of policing. I worked at Mildura's Sexual 
Offences and Child Abuse Unit then moved back to Melbourne to the 
Major Fraud Squad and later a divisional Crime Investigation Unit. I got 
married and we moved back to the country to start our family. We lived 
the life of a one-person police station in the Southern Grampians where 
my husband was stationed and our three children were born. I was 
promoted to sergeant at Hamilton, then went north again to a training 
role in the Mallee before taking my position in Horsham. 


What is the most challenging aspect of your role? 

There are heaps of challenges. Working remotely in regional Victoria 
has been the greatest challenge, but also the most rewarding. This 
job has provided my family with plenty of opportunities to live and 
work across Victoria. Experiences that we shared as a family wouldn't 
have happened if I had stayed in Melbourne. Balancing two police 
careers in the same family along with three kids is also interesting. 

What has been a memorable moment in your career? 

The best part is working with an ever-increasing number of amazing 
women. I look at the opportunities ahead for my colleagues and 
I am excited by the possibilities. Having gone from being the only 
woman in some offices to one of many is the end game and it is so real. 

Do you have a funny story you’d like to share? 

There are many funny stories at work, but on a personal note, 
one consistent theme throughout my career has been that those 
I work with pick up quickly that I am a pretty disorganised mum. 

They fabulously remind me when my kids’ sports days are, footy 
training, which uniform they're meant to be in and more. 

What would you say to people thinking of joining Victoria Police? 

Victoria Police has provided me with opportunity, entertainment and 
challenges that are not possible in other career pathways. There is 
rarely a day that I have not enjoyed, no two days are the same, and 
some will be harder than others. The most enjoyable part is the 
people I work with and seeing them loving the job they're doing. 


Editorial: Maria Carnovale 

Photography: Mark Bayly 
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IN BRIEF 

PROACTIVE POLICING STORIES 


GET 'EQUIPT' WITH 
WELLBEING ADVICE 


Wellbeing app ‘equipt’ is now available for all Victoria Police employees, 
former employees and their families. 

The app provides helpful advice and practical strategies to manage personal health and wellbeing. 

It was created in partnership with Victoria Police, The Police Association Victoria and the 
Victorian Government, incorporating feedback from employees and leading health professionals. 

The 'equipt' app is free to download, completely confidential and available for use at all times. 
Download 'equipt' from the App Store or Google Play today. 


r ^ 

equipt 




REMEMBRANCE DAY ANIMAL 

WRAP UP RESCUE 


Police and the public united to remember fallen police 
officers on National Police Remembrance Day. 

Police, government and local communities attended services 
in Melbourne and across the state on 29 September. 

Chief Commissioner Graham Ashton said the loss of a police 
officer was felt deeply regardless of whether a member had 
served for a shift or for years. 

“We come together as one Victoria Police,” he said. 

“We always have their loss in our minds but it is their contribution 
and character we remember most.” 

CCP Ashton said the legacy of all 159 officers who had died 
in the line of duty continued to be felt. 


A posse of pooches are fur-ever friends with Sunshine Police 
after two rescues in two days. 

Officers from Brimbank's Safer Communities Taskforce saved two corgis from 
the backyard of a Sydenham unit after they spotted smoke and discovered 
no one was home. They then helped the neighbour's dog, too. 

But the dog days weren't over yet, with crews finding a distinctive blue and 
brown-eyed husky wandering in Deer Park. Thanks to a call out on social 
media, the husky was reunited with its grateful owner a few hours later. 

Read about how police went above and beyond for a courageous 
cat on page 28 and keep up to date with what's happening in Brimbank 

at facebook.com/eyewatchbrimbank 
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CYCLING PATROLS 
ROLL UP 


Police are putting the pedal to the pavement in 
Geelong with the reintroduction of bike patrols. 

The patrols can issue traffic infringements, pull over vehicles 
for random breath tests and respond to incidents, helping to 
arrest someone on their first day. 

Bike patrols provide a visible police presence along the 
waterfront and around local shopping areas, laneways 
and car parks; travelling more than 26km on each shift. 

The two and four-member patrols will ramp up over summer 
as the coast welcomes an influx of beach-going visitors. 

Find out what else is happening in Geelong at 

facebook.com/eyewatchgeelong 



Senior constables Adam Barnes and Jess Johnston on patrol in Geelong. 
Photo courtesy of the Geelong Advertiser. 


COLOURING 

COMPETITION 



Chief Commissioner Graham Ashton is asking creative 
children to take part in Victoria Police’s colouring competition. 

For the second year in a row, children from across Victoria are 
encouraged to get out their crayons, pencils and paintbrushes 
for a chance to win prizes, including the opportunity to meet 
CCP Ashton and police from the Dog Squad and Mounted Branch, 
as well as their horses and dogs. 

Colouring sheets can be downloaded from the Victoria Police website 

at police.vic.gov.au/kids 


ODD SPOT CORNER 


Sleeping Beauty 

A bumbling burglar was recently 
found in a Moorabbin shopping 
centre getting some shut eye. 

Police responded to an alarm at the 
complex just after 6am and found the 
30-year-old woman asleep on the floor. 

Police believe she climbed in through 
the roof and dropped down into the store 
before realising she couldn't get out of 
the locked doors and deciding to catch 
up on her beauty sleep. 


It was a scream! 

Victoria Police are called on to protect 
members of the public from almost 
everything - even the undead. 

Constable Kerry Batson, pictured, and 
colleagues helped thousands of gory 
ghouls safely navigate the city in the annual 
Melbourne Zombie Shuffle and ensured 
no unsuspecting brains were harmed. 

Const Batson said crowds of onlookers 
were fascinated by the festering fun. 

“It was nice to see everyone put so much 
effort in,” she said. 

Image Ian & Rena Media. 
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Their work starts when your 
play begins - Police Life followed 
a Melbourne and Yarra (MY) 

City unit on their Friday night 
patrol to see how they keep 
night owls safe. 

The sun was going down across the city but 
work had only just begun for the MY City crews. 

The pooled-resources operation has had many 
names over its almost 20-year history but 
public order, early intervention and licensing 
issues have always been its top priority. 

“We have approximately 300,000 people 
coming in to the central business district on 
a Friday and Saturday night,” Senior Sergeant 
Mick Wilmott said, as the officers lined up to 
collect their kit for the night. 

“The majority of people want to have a good 
time and are well behaved - that’s a fact. 

A small minority, due to alcohol, violence 
and drugs don't want to play nice. 

“There's no rhyme or reason to the crowds. 
Generally the warmer weather brings more 
people in but some of our busiest nights 
have been in the depths of winter. 

“You have to bring your A game every 
Friday and Saturday because you just 
don’t know what's around the corner.” 


Suited up, around 20 officers gathered for 
the briefing and Sen Sgt Wilmott drilled in 
the message of safety - both for punters 
and police. A soccer game had just finished 
and the mild temperatures were predicted 
to lure clubbers away from their couches. 

“Setting the tone early plays a role in how 
the night ends up,” he said. 

“We work as a team the whole night.” 

The patrols are encouraged to liaise with the 
Salvation Army Street Teams to best help 
people, while using enforcement notices 
and bans to shut down potential situations. 

The crews are split between foot and vehicle 
patrols and the jobs began rolling in as 
soon as Police Life jumped in police car 252. 
Throughout the night there were disputes, 
thefts, a sexual assault and an unconscious 
train traveller. 

“There's five sectors in MY City, which has the 
boundaries of La Trobe to Flinders streets, 
Docklands to Spring Street and some of 
Southbank. Our sectors for the night are 
one and two, Docklands through to Elizabeth 
Street,” Sergeant Tina Dodemaide explained. 

A report comes in of a man smashing a car 
with a hammer but a thorough search turned 
up nothing - no offender and no damaged car. 
The number of laneways, dark nooks, alleyways 
and parks the patrols cover seems massive, 
but during the night the team crossed paths 
with a number of different police crews. 


It was early for most night owls but Sgt 
Dodemaide and Constable John Stillwell hit 
the clubs to chat to security in the hope they 
wouldn't have to go back later. They also 
walked through venues to check capacity, 
watched for drug dealing and made sure 
bar staff weren't serving intoxicated patrons. 

“Early in the night I always inform security 
of my expectations of them in their role,” 

Sgt Dodemaide said. 

“Security are obligated to not only manage the 
patrons inside their venue but also outside 
their venue. If they do not manage their patrons 
accordingly, including the queues outside, 
they leave themselves open to prosecution.” 

Const Stillwell stood back and took in the 
scene of revellers he described as predictably 
unpredictable. 

As if on cue, a passing group of friends jokingly 
threatened to get each other tasered, and all 
eyes were on the uniforms as Sgt Dodemaide 
and Const Stillwell made their way down 
the streets. 

Neon lights pierced the darkness and music 
blared from every open door. 

“ID scanning is really fantastic,” Sgt Dodemaide 
said, as she checked another venue. 

“If something significant occurs we've got 
IDs of everyone here. 

“It makes people accountable, everyone knows their 
identity is known and can be matched to CCTV. 
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“The manager at this club said he's seen 
a reduction in incidents since the scanners 
were introduced. 

“If all clubs invested in an ID scanner they 
could see who had been barred from other 
venues - I think that would be the best 
way to go to reduce violence.” 

As the group was about to walk off, Sgt 
Dodemaide, a former homicide detective 
of six years, spied a young man down a 
laneway who was passed out. They chatted 
to his friends and convinced them to take 
him home. 

“There’s always something going on so 
the work is diverse and challenging,” 

Const Stillwell said. 

“When people get out of the clubs at 4am, 
it can go bananas. 

“And the younger generation of women are 
getting just as bad as men for antisocial 
behaviour. I've seen six girls having a punch- 
on outside a club with others in a ring 
around them. 

“Twenty-four-hour public transport has 
been a big help though.” 

Const Stillwell has a quiet sixth-sense for 
suspicious activity and a memory that's 
second to none. He caught a glimpse of a 
screeching car and reeled off the majority of 
the number plate. The patrol car followed it 
into a car park and the international licence 


holder and passengers were searched. 
Hours later Const Stillwell noticed a 
utility in traffic and checks revealed 
the owner had an eye-watering number 
of demerit points. 

A taxi situation unfolded on Elizabeth 
Street after a dispute between a driver 
and passengers and the patrols were told 
to be on the look-out for five suspects from 
a robbery in Federation Square. Minutes 
later five people matching the description 
were arrested on the Russell Street bridge. 

Sgt Dodemaide and Const Stillwell 
attended but the situation was well 
under control. 

As the shift drew to a close an attempt to 
take a photo of Const Stillwell at Flinders 
Street was quickly aborted as the crew 
were called to back up a unit responding to 
a domestic violence incident in Ascot Vale. 

Second time around and the police 
separated two groups yelling abuse at each 
other and counselled the upset parties. 

“That had the potential to turn nasty,” 

Sgt Dodemaide said. 

It was technically a quiet night, but for 
the MY City crews there’s no such thing. 


Editorial: Anthea Cannon 

Photography: Shane Bell 



Police pull over a learner driver. They 
check the car and the driver and supervisor 
are breath tested and licences checked. 
They're given the all clear and wished 
well for their test. 



An under the weather man is spotted 
in a laneway and helped home. 



The crew patrols an underground car 
park known for 'pre-drinking' revellers. 

“We get some problems in here sometimes,” 
Sgt Dodemaide said. 



Police check in with the large brawler 
van which carries four to six members 
and can fit about 12 offenders inside. 
“Its presence generally defuses things,' 
Sgt Dodemaide said. 
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The Victoria Police Academy's Inspector 
Geraldine Porter has been a policewoman for 
more than 21 years. As a very young constable, 
she was sexually assaulted by a colleague and, 
while she never reported it, the incident has 
stayed with her forever. 

“There was a culture back then, that you just 
said nothing,” Insp Porter said. 

“But I've never forgotten it and it is a big part of 
the reason I got involved with the project team.” 

Insp Porter has had a diverse operational career, 
working at a number of busy stations such as 
Brunswick and Broadmeadows, as well as nine 
years as a detective in the Crime Department. 
She then spent a year at Victoria Police's 
VEOHRC Review Response Team. 

“I have loved just about every day working 
at Victoria Police,” Insp Porter said. 

“I have worked with many wonderful people 
and luckily the predators have been the 
exception and not the norm.” 

She wanted to be part of the VEOHRC team 
to help implement change. 


“Many people within Victoria Police had 
not been exposed to the behaviour and 
were unaware of just how widespread it 
had become,” Insp Porter said. 

“I wanted to be part of a team that spread 
the message and helped change the culture.” 

Insp Porter conducted presentations and 
workshops, outlining key information on the 
review findings and providing information 
on welfare and support. 

“We aim to help employees understand the 
need for diversity, notions of merit, accessing 
flexible work arrangements and changes to 
learning and professional development,” 
she said. 

Victoria Police has established Safe Space, 
an independent, confidential support service 
for Victoria Police employees, former employees 
and their families. 

Safe Space can be contacted on 1300 364 522. 

VEOHRC’s Acting Assistant Commissioner Lisa 
McMeeken encouraged victims or witnesses 
to contact Safe Space for confidential support. 


“Safe Space provides advice, advocacy and 
support in relation to workplace harm,” she said. 

“If you work for Victoria Police or have 
previously and you have been targeted by 
inappropriate behaviour of work colleagues 
including sex discrimination, gender-based 
bullying, sexual harassment, predatory 
behaviour or victimisation, please contact 
Safe Space.” 

A/AC McMeeken has been a Victoria Police 
officer for 34 years. 

Despite being subjected to some “very ordinary 
behaviour” throughout her career, she loves 
her job. 

“After reading the findings from the review, I 
knew I wanted to do more to help change the 
Victoria Police culture,” A/AC McMeeken said. 

The results of the VEOHRC report were not 
good. It showed that 943 Victoria Police 
employees who were interviewed for the 
report said they had experienced sexual 
predatory behaviour, sexual harassment 
or sex discrimination by a work colleague. 
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Last year, Victoria Police released the findings 
of the Victorian Equal Opportunity and Human 
Rights Commission (VEOHRC) report into sex 
discrimination and sexual harassment in the 
organisation. The Victoria Police team tasked 
with driving cultural change is confident it 
is helping create a safer, more inclusive and 
respectful workplace. 



A/AC McMeeken said the organisation 
did not shy away from the report. 

“Now is the time to make some really positive 
changes to the way women are treated within 
the organisation and that is why I became 
involved,” she said. 

“I'm ashamed that this kind of behaviour is 
still happening on my watch and now I am 
standing up and helping to make a change. 

“It is only early days and there is a massive 
change that needs to take place, but I’m 
seeing people standing up, taking notice 
and understanding the need for change. 

“Chief Commissioner Graham Ashton 
has told us we can no longer stand by 
and let this behaviour happen. If we see 
it happening, we are encouraged to call 
it out, not be bystanders.” 

Taskforce Salus was established to identify 
and investigate sexual predatory behaviour 
and serious sexual harassment and 
discrimination allegations made against 
current or former Victoria Police employees. 


The taskforce is made up of 22 employees 
and has so far conducted more than 150 
investigations. 

“Police and the public can rest assured that 
Victoria Police is taking all reports of sexual 
misconduct seriously,” A/AC McMeeken said. 

“We all want to ensure Victoria Police is a 
workplace that is safe, inclusive and respectful 
for everyone.” 

VEOHRC’s Superintendent Therese Fitzgerald, 
like most police women, has seen her fair 
share of bad behaviour in her 23-year career. 

“I saw working at the VEOHRC team as a 
tremendous opportunity to be part of the 
biggest organisational change Victoria Police 
has ever seen,” Supt Fitzgerald said. 

“I’ve always been a very strong character 
and loved being a police member. I’ve also 
always been very passionate about women’s 
issues and interests and am very proud of 
the opportunities and experience I have had. 


“However, I know I have been part of accepting 
behaviour that isn't right and that will stop now.” 

Supt Fitzgerald said the wheels of change were 
slow, but were moving. 

“I have seen differences in people being mindful 
and overly respectful of each other. I've also 
seen people starting to think about their 
behaviour and how it may impact on other 
people, it is positive to see.” 


( safe ) space 

V.1300 364 522 


Image Take a stand 

01 Insp Porter works with police recruits 
at the Victoria Police Academy. 

Editorial: Janae Houghton 
Photography: Andrew Henshaw 
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A partnership between 
mental health services 
and Victoria Police’s 
Critical Incident Response 
Team (CIRT) negotiators 
is seeing dangerous 
situations successfully 
resolved faster. 


Every day Victoria Police's negotiators are 
faced with people in their worst state of mind. 

Whether a person is threatening to hurt 
themselves or someone else, it is the calm, 
friendly nature of the negotiator, and on the 
odd occasion a promise of cigarettes, that 
resolves the situation. 

One year since a partnership was established 
between police and Northwestern Mental 
Health (NWMH), the negotiators have been 
able to successfully resolve critical incidents 
faster by gaining immediate state-wide access 
to mental health records 24 hours a day, 

365 days a year. 

CIRT's Senior Sergeant Darren McQueen said 
the partnership meant NWMH clinicians were 
available to share important health details of 
offenders in stand-offs with police. 

“We get direct advice from mental health 
clinicians who can tell us what to expect in the 
person’s behaviour, if they're taking medication 
and what reaction we might expect if the 
person is taking drugs or alcohol,” he said. 

The Security Services Division’s Acting 
Superintendent Glenn Owen advocated 
for the information sharing to start. 


“This outcome could not have been achieved 
without support and leadership from NWMH 
and the Department of Health and Human 
Services,” he said. 

“We had to work through privacy issues and 
the secure management of health information, 
which had been a barrier to this concept 
previously. 

“Once it was understood by all that police 
needed access to mental health information for 
the safety of people who were suffering a crisis 
and not for evidentiary purposes, a change to 
the policies and processes naturally followed.” 

Before the agreement came into place, a siege 
in Parkdale in 2013 saw police faced with a man 
they knew nothing about and a police officer 
injured by a petrol bomb. 

“If we had access to his records at the time we 
would have known his mental health history and 
diagnosis, even his personal life circumstances,” 
Sen Sgt McQueen said. 

“It allows us to pre-empt what the person 
might do next, what might upset them further 
and how we can help them.” 

CIRT Negotiator Leading Senior Constable 
Shane Engelsman said making contact with 
NWMH is the first thing he does on the way 
to a siege. 
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“They can tell us the person's personal 
circumstances, if they've been assessed recently, 
what they're diagnosed with or triggers,” he said. 

“If we know that the person has recently 
separated from their partner or is having a 
disagreement with their mother or father, 
it may be a trigger for them. 

“Mentioning a certain person could upset 
them and not knowing what topics to avoid 
could set us back in rapport building.” 

Negotiating is all about the mind over tactics 
and weapons. With a packet of cigarettes a 
stock-standard item in his kit as well as a 
phone and notebook, the negotiator aims 
to talk any person out of where their mind 
may be taking them. 

“Our priority is to get them to surrender, 
get them to come out and make them safe,” 

Ldg Sen Const Engelsman said. 

“If a person is having a crisis, they could hurt 
themselves or others and we have powers 
of arrest to make sure they don't cause harm. 
They can surrender and get assessed by 
a health professional and hopefully be in 
a better place with a different mind-set.” 

There are about 50 negotiators who perform 
the role in addition to their duties in the CIRT. 

Each job involves up to four people in the 
negotiator response vehicle, including a primary 
and secondary negotiator and a liaison to share 
information between negotiators, local police 
and others on the scene. 

The needs of a person in distress have ranged 
from a McDonald's meal to wanting to speak to 
a certain person. 

“One of the first things I do is offer a cigarette,” 
Ldg Sen Const Engelsman said. 

“There's also been people who have come 
out of a siege with the offer of a bottle of water 
on a hot day or a Cherry Ripe. 

“Our job is to build rapport with the person 
in distress and provide a solution for them. 


“We need to bring them to safety, calm them 
down and get them thinking on a logical plane.” 

In his five years as a negotiator, Ldg Sen Const 
Engelsman has learnt many techniques of 
negotiation, as well as gaining an understanding 
of the human mind and behaviour, learning 
from each individual they encounter. 

“What works to calm one person down might 
have the opposite effect on another,” he said. 

“It's important to try to get people to think 
about the positive things in their lives and 
sometimes that means giving them a piece 
of ourselves.” 


Sharing sometimes very private information 
during a siege is often difficult for negotiators. 

CIRT's Senior Constable Gareth Dorsey finished 
a recent Negotiator Training Course and said 
it was difficult to switch from being a typical 
police officer. 

“At CIRT we're taught to use our tactics. 

As a negotiator you have turn off the cop 
and check yourself,” he said. 

“You have to get emotionally involved. Feel 
empathy and sympathy to get a solution. 

“The person often says to me ‘how would 
you know?' and I will give an example of how 
I’ve dealt with something. 

“It’s a very personal job. To be a negotiator 
you have to understand emotions, have 
control of your own emotions. 


“Forcing entry is the last resort.” 

Since the information sharing partnership 
began, police are seeing the benefits and 
it has also led to other changes being made 
to the way police respond to critical incidents. 

Negotiators now attend jobs in plain clothes 
as a result of NWMH's advice. 

“There are generally more successful, peaceful 
surrenders,” Ldg Sen Const Engelsman said. 

“The best negotiations are the ones that end 
with the person calmly walking out. Once they 
do that, they can get the help they need.” 


In an emergency call Triple Zero (000). 
If you, or someone you know, need 
to speak to a trained professional, 
a number of services are available: 

Lifeline 

131114 lifeline.org.au 

Beyondblue 

1300 224 636 beyondblue.org.au 


Images Saving lives 

01 Sen Const Dorsey concentrates on a 

negotiation from inside the response vehicle. 

02 Negotiators Sen Const Dorsey and 
Ldg Sen Const Engelsman on the job. 

03 The negotiator response vehicle is fitted 
with screens and phones so police can 
communicate with each other while at a siege. 


Editorial: Maria Carnovale 

Photography: John Pallot 


“It’s important to try to get people to think about 
the positive things in their lives and sometimes 
that means giving them a piece of ourselves.” 
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Why did you join Victoria Police? 

I was hand-picked from one of Victoria 
Police's preferred breeders to attend Dog 
Squad training when I was about one year old. 

I went through a three-month training and 
assessment program, which tested my potential 
to develop the skills I now use every day on 
the job, such as tracking, identifying human 
scent and having a suspicious nature. I worked 
hard, showed potential and was lucky enough 
to become a police dog. I was paired with my 
handler Sergeant Mark Boysen in 2011. 

You are one of Victoria Police’s most senior 
general purpose canines. What do you love 
about your role? 

I get to travel across Victoria to attend a wide 
variety of jobs. A lot of my work is tracking 
down offenders on the run and I think that's 
where we provide a lot of value to the 
community. Assisting police to make an 
arrest while offenders are on the hop not 
only saves time and resources, but also 
prevents further crimes being committed. 

Describe the relationship between canines 
and human members of the Dog Squad. 

Our handlers are our partners, our working 
relationship is built on respect, trust and 
always having one another's back. We are 
trained to assist and protect our handlers and 
we are fiercely loyal in performing that duty. 
Many Dog Squad canines have saved the lives 
of their human partners during the squad's 
40-year history and vice versa, as my 
colleague Vice's tale demonstrates. 

What qualities make a good handler? 

A great handler has a broad policing 
background, is adaptable and committed. 
Communication can be a challenge (I don't 
speak human), but over months of intensive 
training we learn to read off each other, which 
is essential to the success of all partnerships 
while working under pressure on the frontline. 


What do you like to do when you’re 
off-duty? 

Policing is in my blood, I have several 
brothers and half-brothers currently 
serving in the squad, but when I’m not 
on duty I enjoy being a regular dog, going 
for walks and enjoying life with my human 
family, the Boysens. 

What is your most memorable day on 
the job? 

Every arrest or search for a missing person 
is significant in my eyes (and nose). One 
shift that comes to mind was late last 
year when several crews were involved 
in a pursuit around Tullamarine and 
Broadmeadows involving a couple of guys 
in a stolen car who'd just committed an 
armed robbery. This pair eventually dumped 
the car and, while one offender was arrested, 
the other fled across paddocks not far 
from our Attwood headquarters. I got in 
the harness and we took off in search of 
the second offender. I tracked his scent 
to a large tree where he was hiding. After 
a couple of barks he surrendered, a stark 
contrast to his boldness when armed with 
a weapon or behind the wheel of a car. 
Unfortunately this kind of incident, where 
we lead our handlers to find those trying 
to harm the community or our fellow 
officers, is becoming more common. 

What is the most challenging part 
of the job? 

Our greatest challenge lies in keeping 
up with the demands of modern policing. 
Technology and training is always 
developing and that’s something our 
handlers are very mindful of. As partners, 
we are always learning new techniques 
to improve our tactical work and how we 
deal with violent offenders as a team. 
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The Victoria Police Dog Squad has been sniffing out 
offenders across the state for 40 years. To celebrate 
the anniversary, Police Life asked two of its most 
important canine members to share their tales. 


Why did you join Victoria Police? 

Just like my brothers, current serving Dog Squad 
members Vilko and Vic, I've always wanted 
to be a police dog and follow in the footsteps 
of my dad Luger. He's semi-retired and a bit 
bushy-tailed these days, but Dad had a long 
distinguished career as a siege dog and he's still 
a force to be reckoned with when he's on duty. 

Describe a typical work day. 

A typical day in policing and particularly the 
Dog Squad is anything but typical. If it’s quiet, 
my handler Leading Senior Constable Ryan 
Porter and I start our shift with a bit of training 
and bonding. It rarely stays quiet though and 
before long we'll be racing through the night 
to back up our frontline colleagues at armed 
offender incidents, boarding the Air Wing 
helicopters to fly to regional Victoria to find a 
missing person or any other job that requires a 
powerful sense of smell, commanding presence 
and, if necessary, a sharp set of teeth. 

What do you love about the job? 

I’m lucky to work outside, stay fit and active 
and do what my instincts tell me to do. I love 
the thrill of the hunt and the bond I share with 
my handler. He likes to tell people I'm the nose 
and he's the brains of our team and I'm happy 
to humour him as long as the doggy treats 
keep coming. The most rewarding part of the 
job is finding fleeing offenders that no one else 
could find or missing people that others have 
almost given up on. When I follow a scent a 
kilometre or two over fences, along railway lines, 
under bridges and down suburban streets to 
the back door of a house where an offender 
lives the look on my handler's face is priceless. 

What is your most memorable day on the job? 

It started off routinely enough. In the early 
hours of a weeknight in June, the Dandenong 
divisional van disturbed two men stealing 
numberplates off a broken down car on 
the Dandenong Bypass. The offenders got 
away, but we were just around the corner. 


I tracked their scent through some grass 
and scrub and into an industrial factory area. 

Before long, a message came across my 
handler's radio saying hunting knives, loaded 
guns and balaclavas had been found in 
the offenders' car, parked near the bypass. 
Immediately I noticed a change in his body 
language and the scent of adrenalin. We 
didn't know what we'd be dealing with. 

I found the first offender hiding in a pile of 
crates and scrap material. He started to kick 
and punch me in an attempt to flee, but I've 
had plenty of training and know how to keep 
my partner safe. Once we had him secured 
in handcuffs, my handler was busy on the 
radio and backup was on its way, but I 
could sense the second offender nearby. 

I located him hiding down a dark hole among 
pallets and mattresses. He refused to come 
out and my handler thought about sending 
me down to get him, but he knew something 
wasn’t right. The offender was refusing to 
show us his hands so we waited for back up. 

It turned out he had a screwdriver with a 
sharpened point, which could have been 
used to injure me. This is just one example 
where the safety of the human and canine 
members of the Dog Squad is top priority. 

What are your career aspirations? 

My goal is to become a siege dog like my 
dad Luger and brother Vilko. I've completed 
all the training and I know I will be good at it. 
Unfortunately sometimes during training I get 
a bit excited and can't help but bark at the 
top of my voice in anticipation of what's ahead. 
My handler Ldg Sen Const Porter is doing a 
lot of work with me so I can try to keep my 
excitement in check. Once I show that I can 
do that I should be signed off as a qualified 
siege dog. 
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Breed: 

German Shepherd 

Rank: 

Emergency Action Dog 

Age: 

7 

Graduated: 2012 

Role: 

Dog Squad, Attwood 
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A 2017 calendar commemorating 40 
years of the Victoria Police Dog Squad is 
available for purchase at the Victoria Police 
Museum and at victoriapolice.dams.me 
Proceeds go to Victoria Police Legacy and 
the Dog Squad’s specialist breeding and 
training programs. 
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Insp Healy writes a Facebook post for 
the Maribyrnong Eyewatch page. 


Det Sen Const So monitors the Footscray 
CBD CCTV cameras. 


Senior Constable Paul Micallef and First 
Constable Haylee Cameron on patrol. 






The Maribyrnong Police Service 
Area (PSA) recently experienced its 
lowest number of burglaries since 
records began. Police Life visited 
Footscray Police Station to learn 
about how local police are tackling 
this crime. 

Detectives from the Footscray Crime 
Investigation Unit (CIU) have been closely 
monitoring a serial burglar. They receive a 
call from uniform police, who spotted the man 
acting suspiciously in a residential street. 

Within minutes, six detectives arrive to find a 
house with the front door ajar. A 49-year-old 
man is rifling through the bedroom. He has 
only been out of prison for six days and police 
are ready to take him back. 

Footscray Police Station oversees the 
Maribyrnong PSA, a rapidly growing, 
multicultural suburban pocket in Melbourne's 
inner west. Covering eight suburbs, the area is 
home to more than 80,000 people and police 
have been taking extra steps to keep them safe. 

This hard work recently resulted in the lowest 
number of burglaries in a month since recording 
statistics began. 

The CIU’s Detective Senior Constable Tony 
So said a number of approaches were used 
to reduce burglaries, including monitoring 
repeat offenders. 

“Once you work in an area for a while, you get 
to know the regulars and their patterns,” he said. 

“Many of these offenders are creatures of habit, 
so once they’re released from prison, they'll 
start again. The last three major recidivist 
offenders have been caught within days of 
being released. One man was caught as he 
was committing the burglary in a home.” 


The good results in Footscray extend beyond 
the efforts of the CIU. 

“It’d be disingenuous to say the reduction is 
only due to the CIU conducting investigations,” 
Det Sen Const So said. 

“You build the intelligence from everywhere. 

It’s very much a team effort.” 

Det Sen Const So explained part of the CIU’s 
success was thanks to the close knit nature 
of the station. 

“Having all our units contained in one station 
is really handy. We work very closely with 
uniform police, the Sexual Offences and Child 
Abuse Investigation Team and the Divisional 
Intelligence Unit. We also have a good 
relationship with our crime desk in Altona,” 
he said. 

Colleague Detective Senior Constable Brett 
Thomas said this collaborative approach 
allowed the team to prevent burglaries. 

“If we’ve had a group of residential burglaries 
in close proximity, the van will get tasked with 
patrolling that area at particular times,” he said. 

“If they see someone acting strange, they'll 
take it from there. Through this approach, we 
have often found suspects for burglaries and 
other offences. It's been really helpful for our 
investigations.” 

In turn, the CIU often jumps in to assist 
uniform police. 

“When we have an event unfolding in the 
Footscray CBD, it's all hands on deck,” 

Det Sen Const So said. 

“We have access to the city’s CCTV cameras. 
While police are in the street tracking down an 
offender, we can provide them with real-time 
updates from here.” 

Catching offenders in the CBD often has 
a domino effect on larger scale crimes, 
including burglaries. 


“The cameras are targeted mostly at antisocial 
behaviour and drugs,” Det Sen Const So said. 

“Drugs are often the major driver for other 
offences, such as theft and burglaries.” 

Investigative techniques don't stop with 
monitoring - particularly when first time 
offenders are involved. Building and maintaining 
close ties with locals is vastly important. 

“Some of the members have been working 
here for many years and have built up strong 
ties with the community, including second-hand 
dealers,” Det Sen Const Thomas said. 

“We have a lot of those in the CBD and if they 
catch wind of someone trying to sell off stolen 
goods, they'll give us a call.” 

Local area commander Inspector Adrian 
Healy said the majority of burglaries in the 
area were residential. 

“We find the burglaries in our area often 
happen during the day, while residents are 
at work,” he said. 

“The offenders are opportunists. They'll conduct 
door knocks and scope out the side of a house 
to see whether there is an easy point of access.” 

Insp Healy said there were many ways to 
reduce your risk of becoming a victim. 

“Speak to your neighbours and always watch 
out for them. Know what's happening in your 
area and always report suspicious activity to 
police,” he said. 


Keep connected with your local police at 

facebook.com/ 

0 . 

eyewatchmaribyrnongpsa 
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Image Investigative work 


01 The detectives canvas a local 


neighbourhood following a break-in. 



Editorial: Ashlee Williams 
Photography: Andrew Henshaw 



Local police attend a call-out in Footscray. 


The detectives conduct a door knock for 
information in a Maribyrnong street. 


Det Sen Const So and Det Sen Const Thomas 
visit a house that has been burgled. 











It may have been one of the 
wettest springs on record, but 
that didn’t stop a number of 
State Emergency and Security 
Command teams from working 
hard to prepare for and prevent 
bushfires this summer. 

At the State Emergency Response 
Coordination (SERC) centre it’s always 
summer. Come rain, hail or shine outside, 
the preparation for bushfires, outdoor 
concerts and events never stops. 

“We're at the whim of the elements,” State 
Emergencies and Security Command's 
Assistant Commissioner Deb Abbott explained. 

“We're in a constant state of readiness 
to manage what we think is coming.” 

She's not exaggerating - while planning 
for the impending fire season, the centre 
simultaneously managed large-scale floods 
and the effects of wild wind ranging from the 
South Australian border to the Alpine region. 


“One of our roles is to link between agencies 
at state level and have a holistic view of our 
emergency response.” 

This summer, Victoria Police will be rolling 
out changes to the long-running Operation 
Firesetter to be more flexible, intelligence 
driven and local-based in preventing arson. 

On bushfire risk days, officers will be sent 
to patrol areas based on a combination of 
geographical topography, weather predictions, 
intelligence on high risk offenders, Country 
Fire Authority (CFA) data and an area's level 
of fire preparedness. 

While Victoria Police, Coroners Court, 
Emergency Management Victoria, CFA, 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, Department of 
Environment, Land, Water and Planning, 
Energy Safe Victoria and Worksafe already 
worked together on arson investigations, the 
Firesetter review recommended they also put 
their heads together to help prevent fires. 

Previously, only 20 per cent of fires CFA 
attended were passed on to police. Now the 
data harmonisation across all emergency 
services will help to better allocate resources. 


“Those caused by lightening we can't stop, 
but those caused by arson we can try to stop 
and those caused by reckless behaviour, that's 
something we can change and something we 
have a zero tolerance for.” 

The Firesetter review showed incidents of arson 
and arrests have increased every year since 
2012, after the devastating Black Saturday in 
2009 led to more reporting and more arrests. 

Between January 2013 and January 2015 
police charged 30 people with intentionally 
or recklessly causing a bushfire as a result of 26 
incidents. They ranged from a farmer setting his 
paddock on fire after using a flare gun to scare 
rabbits, to a rubbish burn-off which escaped, 
killing a man and destroying 87,000 hectares. 

The message from the Arson and Explosive 
Squad's Detective Inspector Michael Roberts 
this summer is clear - keep fuel loads down 
and don't use power tools on fire ban days. 

“This year they're predicting a late and 
extended fire season,” he said. 

“The significant rain leads to fast-growing grass, 
which will dry out quickly when the heat comes. 



And that's on top of annual events like the 
AFL Grand Final, Royal Melbourne Show, 
Spring Racing Carnival and New Years’ Eve. 


“Victoria is growing so our business is growing 
and the only way we can get around that is 
to work together better,” AC Abbott said. 


“These fires are more likely to impact the 
urban fringe, areas like the Mornington 
Peninsula, Hastings, Sunbury and the 
outskirts where grassland is abutting.” 


“There are thousands of fires every year and the 
emotional and financial cost is excessive,” SERC 
Acting Superintendent Tim McKinney said. 


■f* 



Download the VicEmergency app to stay 
informed during the fire season or visit 


Editorial: Anthea Cannon 


emergency.vic.gov.au 
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NEW YEAR, NEW TECHNOLOGY 


For a team of senior sergeants and analysts, 
heralding New Year's Eve 2016 won't just 
be about welcoming a new year, but a new 
era of policing. 

Sophisticated computer programs constantly 
combing social media, walls of screens showing 
live CCTV feeds and lists of Triple Zero (000) 
calls as they happen - it sounds like a scene 
from a Hollywood movie. 

But from New Year's Eve it will be the reality of 
the Victoria Police Monitoring and Assessment 
Centre (VP MAC). 

Using VP MAC, officers can intercept social 
media chatter between rival groups and deploy 
members to avert a confrontation or ensure 
back up is ready when social media posts show 
more people are on their way to a brawl or 
protest. Combining the CCTV footage can also 
give emergency services an eye in the sky to 
locate fleeing offenders or injured parties. 


Superintendent Richard Paterson, who 
heads the cutting-edge centre, said VP MAC 
represented the new frontier of policing. 

It will be a one-stop data shop linking the 
best in intelligence with what's happening 
on the ground, putting police ahead. 

Months in the making, the centre follows similar 
models in New York, New Zealand and one 
planned in London and draws the best and 
brightest from across the force and the country. 

It aims to tackle everything from low level 
offending in the Melbourne CBD, with centre 
staff able to direct officers, identify trends 
and predict the need for an increased police 
presence, to intercepting and responding to 
serious counter terrorism events. 

Currently, persons of interest are monitored 
after they come onto the radar of authorities. 

Thanks to VP MAC, everyone will be on the 
real-time radar increasing Victoria Police’s 
chances of preventing a lone wolf attack and 
intercepting those with no criminal history. 


“The software will have algorithms for searching 
facial recognition, words and symbols,” 

Supt Paterson said. 

“It is about bringing together all areas of Victoria 
Police that obtain intelligence to share it in one 
spot and ensuring it goes to the right area. It will 
support the front line and investigative services. 

“We'll be capturing information, analysing 
the information then acting on it. 

“We won't know VP MAC'S full power until 
it starts up.” 


Images New year, new technology 

01 Analysts monitor incoming information 
in a trial of the VP MAC. 

02 Ian Koslow works with Sergeant Daniel Nihill. 
03 Inspector Andrew Rowlands and Rebecca 
Biggs discuss a development. 

Editorial: Anthea Cannon 

Photography: John Pallot 
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Twenty-five years ago a little girl called Sheree Beasley 
was abducted while riding her pink bike in Rosebud. She 
was murdered and dumped in a drain. This is a story 
dedicated to keeping her memory alive. 


On 29 June, 1991, six-year-old Sheree Beasley 
left home on her pink bicycle, wearing her pink 
helmet, to ride to the local milkbar to buy some 
things for her mum. 

On her way back, she saw a friend from school 
and was chatting to him when a strange man 
pulled up in a small blue car and demanded 
she get in. She defiantly refused, but he got 
out and dragged her inside. 

The abduction left the whole of Victoria living 
in fear, and led to a massive police hunt. 

Taskforce Zenith was set up and Crime 
Command’s Inspector Andrew Gustke, a 
detective senior constable at the time, joined 
about a month after Sheree’s abduction. 

“After reviewing the case at that stage, we 
were of the view it was very unlikely Sheree 
was still alive,” Insp Gustke said. 

“I had a very young daughter at the time 
and we were all so dedicated to catching 
the person who had done this. It was every 
parent's worst fear.” 

Almost three months later, on 24 September, 
Sheree's tiny body was found inside a storm 
water drain. 

The number one suspect was father of two 
Robert Arthur Selby Lowe. Insp Gustke was 
the first investigator to talk to Lowe over 
the phone and was immediately suspicious. 

“We had to chase up thousands and thousands 
of information reports in regards to this case,” 
he said. 

“When I first spoke to Lowe, something just 
wasn't right. With everyone else, when I asked 
where they were on that day, they couldn't 
remember and would have to go back and 
consult diaries or people. 

“Not Lowe, he answered everything straight 
up, he said he was at home that day and 
that he did not have a property in the area. 

“We needed to corroborate and verify 
his answers and found out that all of this 
was not true, he just lied all the time.” 

Lowe had told members of his church he was 
going to Rosebud on 29 June to fix some tiles 
at his holiday unit in the area. He also drove 
a small blue car, which had been linked to 
Sheree's disappearance. 


“You can have a coincidence, but more than 
one or two, no such thing,” Insp Gustke said. 

Lowe had a history of sexual misconduct, 
including flashing at children and masturbating 
in public. 

He was being treated by psychotherapist 
Margaret Hobbs. 

Ms Hobbs became convinced Lowe had 
killed Sheree and was so revolted with 
him, she agreed to break her patient/client 
confidentiality and work with the police. 

Police soon had enough evidence to 
charge Lowe. 

"The way he spoke about a six-year-old little 
girl was just disgusting, she was nothing to him," 
Insp Gustke said. 

Lowe was arrested on 29 March, 1993 and 
remanded in custody. 

“This was a classic circumstantial case when 
we first locked him up,” Insp Gustke said. 

“But then came along Peter Reid.” 

Peter Reid was a prisoner at Pentridge at 
the time, with a long criminal history, which 
included killing a police officer. Reid shared 
a cell with Lowe and was disgusted with what 
Lowe was telling him. He became a police 
informer and later testified against Lowe. 

Reid captured a confession from Lowe on 
tape and managed to get the child-killer to 
draw maps and sketches about the crime. 

“Reid wasn't the best witness we could have 
hoped for, with his long criminal history, 
but he stuck to his story. He did it purely 
because he was so outraged someone 
could kill a little girl,” Insp Gustke said. 

Lowe was found guilty of kidnapping 
and murder. 

Hearing the judge say "life means life” and 
knowing Lowe will never be released was 
one of Insp Gustke's proudest moments. 

“We were so proud to solve the murder of an 
innocent little girl and be part of a team who 
helped lock up a bloke for life” he said. 

“It is one of the most satisfying moments 
of my career.” 


Image All for Sheree 

01 Mr Miller and Insp Gustke caught up 
to reflect on the case 25 years later. 



Victoria Police Academy educator Wayne 
Miller was a police officer for 13 years, 
before becoming a journalist. He was 
working as the chief police reporter for the 
Herald Sun when the Sheree Beasley case 
occurred. After winning a Walkley Award 
for his coverage on the case, he decided 
to write a book. 

“This was a case that everyone's 
nightmares were made of. The boogie 
man that you had told your kids to beware 
of was alive and kicking,” Mr Miller said. 

His book, titled The Murder of Sheree, 
follows the case from the fateful day Sheree 
disappeared to Lowe’s life sentence. 

Released online for the 25th anniversary of 
Sheree's murder, the book tells the story 
from a number of perspectives, including 
Lowe’s unsuspecting wife Lorraine, 
Sheree's family members, the police 
involved and the court case. 

“I wanted to showcase the brilliant work 
the Victoria Police officers did on what was 
a really tough case, but at the same time 
demonstrate the horrendous effect it had 
on all the families involved, as well as the 
community,” Mr Miller said. 

“At that stage, everyone in Victoria knew 
who Sheree was. People will always 
remember that pink bicycle and helmet. 

“This book was written so she is never 
forgotten. She was a lovely little girl, doing 
nothing wrong when she was used as 
a plaything by this evil psychopath.” 

The Murder of Sheree is available online 
at www.amazon.com for download to 
Kindle, iPad or Android. 


Editorial: Janae Houghton 

Photography: John Pallot 
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CAREER 
IN FOCUS 



SUPERINTENDENT 

LISA HARDEMAN 


She may have hung up her 
boots but Superintendent Lisa 
Hardeman is still kicking goals 
on the field and in the office. 

The 2016 football season was a good one for 
Supt Hardeman. The loyal Western Bulldogs 
supporter watched as her team won the 
Australian Football League (AFL) Premiership 
for the first time in 62 years. 

And only weeks earlier, she had stood in the 
middle of Whitten Oval presenting a cup named 
in her honour to the women's football league 
exhibition match winners. 

Supt Hardeman's ties to football go way back. 

She has played for, coached and captained 
Victorian teams, including during many 
premiership seasons, and has volunteered 
for many years to build women's football 
up to a national level. 

All her hard work, including four years as 
president of the Victorian Women's Football 
League, paid off when the Melbourne Football 
Club and the Western Bulldogs Football Club 
started playing AFL-endorsed matches in 2014. 

Supt Hardeman had the honour of presenting 
the Hampson-Hardeman Cup, named after 
herself and Barb Hampson, for developing the 
first interstate women's championship in 1998. 

And every year she presents the Lisa Hardeman 
Medal to the best on ground player at the 
Victorian Women's Football League grand final. 

For the superintendent who has worked and 
lived in Victoria’s west her whole life, the 
balance between work and her love of sport 
was not always easy, but she wouldn't have 
it any other way. 

Supt Hardeman had waited eagerly for her 
21 st birthday, the year that she would be allowed 
to apply to become a police officer. At the time 
men could become police at 18, but for the 
few females taking up a policing career, 
the application age was 21. 


“There weren't a lot of women around at that 
time. Some police stations had none, maybe 
one or two,” she said. 

“But things have changed significantly 
since then.” 

Supt Hardeman juggled policing and her 
growing football commitments with her first years 
in general duties, divisional response, and later 
as a detective with the Crime Investigation Unit. 

She also did a stint in Prosecutions. 

“It took a lot of roster requests to get time 
to train and play,” Supt Hardeman said. 

“And I've had to give up some things to focus 
on training and work.” 

Now she is in a position to advise on the 
history and future of women's football as part 
of the Victorian Football League’s Women's 
Advisory Committee. 

“When I was president from 1997 to 2000 
women’s football was growing rapidly,” she said. 

“Growth in the last three years has been 
significant. It's now the fastest growing sport 
for women in Australia.” 

Supt Hardeman has much more than her 
football career to be proud of and remembers 
what started as a small, insignificant case, 
turning into a notorious investigation. 

“When I was at the Regional Response Unit 
in 2001,1 started working on a case that really 
grew,” she said. 

The team was trying to squash a drug 
trafficking ring in their patch. 

“We set up a drug buy with $100,000. It took 
time to organise the money and get it all 
arranged and then Carl and Roberta Williams 
were caught counting our money in a car in 
Sydenham,” Supt Hardeman said. 

“Out of the blue I got a call from the Homicide 
Squad asking ‘why are you working on Carl 
Williams?”’ 

It all escalated after that, with the Williams' 
being convicted of drug trafficking and 
Carl later becoming embroiled in Victoria's 
underworld gangland murders. 


In 2005 Supt Hardeman became officer in 
charge at Melton Police Station, which is now 
one of the four stations she oversees in the 
Brimbank and Melton police service areas. 

Reducing crime, traffic management and 
community engagement are the focus of her 
role, along with responsibility for overseeing 
about 450 police officers in the multicultural 
and fast-growing western suburbs. 

“I just love going to work,” she said. 

“Every day is different and you have an impact 
on making the community safe. The community 
reactions to police are great - kids are rapt that 
we're at their community day and that's the sort 
of thing I like. 

“As I was coming up through the job, I thought 
‘wow, I’m a sergeant'. 

“Then when I got the position of officer in 
charge of Melton I thought ‘wow, I'm running 
a station'. 

“I never thought I'd get that far in the job 
and now I'm a superintendent.” 

Supt Hardeman said a long list of people had 
motivated her in her career and through sport. 

“They gave me the confidence to challenge 
myself and made me believe I could do it,” 
she said. 

But, whether it is on the football field or in 
her policing career, she is now doing that 
for many others. 

“Young women coming into the job now have 
nothing impeding them from doing what they 
want to do.” 

Right Lisa Hardeman 

Supt Plardeman in front of a mural celebrating 
the Western Bulldog's grand final win. 


If you know someone with an interesting 
career at Victoria Police, email 

policelife-mgr@police.vic.gov.au 


Editorial: Maria Carnovale 
Photography: Andrew Henshaw 
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KEEP A LOOK OUT FOR RISING STARS 


Fitzroy Police Station’s Senior Constable 
Laura Bailey and Greater Dandenong 
Family Violence Unit’s Constable 
Courtney Clarkson were recently drafted 
to the Western Bulldogs for the inaugural 
Australian Women’s Football League. 


Policing is a passion of mine and has been 
since I was kid. I'm so fortunate my workplace 
has been supportive of my sport and is allowing 
me to do both,” she said. 


‘I look forward to working towards strengthening 
the relationships between police and the 
broader community, in particular young 
girls who also have aspirations of joining 
the police or becoming AFL footballers.” 


Sen Const Bailey has only been 
playing football for three years, but has 
a strong passion for both of her jobs. 
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AND FUTURES 


AN AFTER-SCHOOL MECHANICS GROUP HAS PROVED 
THE PERFECT PIT STOP FOR DISENGAGED TEENS. 


In the past year Jason Azzopardi has been 
promoted from Leading Senior Constable 
to “Azza”. 

The affectionate title is the result of many 
months' work by the youth resource officer to 
reach out to young people from the Macedon 
Ranges and pioneer programs for them. 

First on his list was reviving Pole Position - 
a partnership with Victoria Police, mechanics 
from Gardiners Garage, detailers from Gisborne 
Collision Repairs and Gisborne Secondary 
College. 

Over 10 weeks, 11 students helped restore 
an old car and ensured it met road safety 
standards. 

“The kids kept pushing the program out, 
they didn't want it to stop,” Ldg Sen Const 
Azzopardi said. 

“They were kids whose literacy and numeracy 
skills weren't good and while they were fixing 
the car they didn't realise they were learning 
maths and science. 

“The changes I saw were there wasn’t as 
much truancy and the kids weren't getting 
into trouble.” 


Between the tyre changes and tinkering, the 
teens heard from guest speakers from Victoria 
Police's Highway Patrol and Major Collision 
Investigation Group and discussed bullying, 
drugs and alcohol. 

“We targeted kids who were struggling at 
school,” Gisborne Secondary automotive 
teacher David Westlake said. 

“I think it taught them tolerance and respect 
and it was good for them to see police in a 
positive light. 

“Azza is brilliant, the kids ring him whenever 
they want and a lot of the time it's just being 
there for them, treating them like an adult and 
letting them know we all have bad days.” 

As part of the program, the teens also passed 
their First Aid certificate despite declaring to 
the instructor that learning was “annoying”. 

“It was hard work but we enjoyed it so it wasn't 
like work,” 14-year-old Pole Position participant 
Jacob said. 

Since the project, one of the students secured 
an apprenticeship as a mechanic and another 
obtained casual work. The car was donated to 
deserving local resident Patrick Russell, who is 
now volunteering in Ldg Sen Const Azzopardi’s 
next project - KidzFlip. 


KidzFlip uses four smaller wheels to instil teens 
with a sense of belonging in the community. 

After noticing a graffiti problem at a skate 
park in the Macedon Ranges, Ldg Sen Const 
Azzopardi formulated a plan to have street 
artists mentor local high school students. 

Thanks to Mr Russell's connections at the 
international skate giant Globe, the not for profit 
organisation they formed was able to buy 500 
blank boards at a significantly discounted price 
for the kids to design. 

Through the program students will hear from 
artists, a pro skater, a mental health expert, drug 
and alcohol counsellor and a bail justice while 
formulating their creations. 

The finished boards will then be part of 
a touring exhibition in the region. Globe 
International will also judge the works and 
may select designs to be part of their 2017-18 
range or provide work to teens at their South 
Melbourne head office. 

“Azza comes up with activities he knows we'll 
be interested in. At the start everyone's saying 
‘it's going to be crap’ then they want to come 
back,” participant Camden said. 
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KidzFlip will also partner at-risk youth with 
the Gisborne Men's Shed to provide them 
with positive male role models while gaining 
accreditations and learning practical skills 
which can help with employment. The products 
they work on, such as hammock dog beds, will 
be sold at local markets with profits put back 
into the Men's Shed. 

Mr Van Weeghl said many students came 
from a background of multigenerational welfare 
dependence and changing their mindset 
made them feel welcome in the community 
and had flow on affects to those around them. 

“Jason gives kids the opportunity to right 
their wrong and they’re very responsive 
to that,” he said. 

“Kids have gone from thinking 'I hate the 
police' to a completely different attitude. I've 
witnessed them telling their parents that not 
all police are bad. That's a light bulb moment. 

“Youth resource officers have such a significant 
impact on our community. Kids can set a better 
life for themselves and we can stop them being 
destructive.” 


Images Pole Position 

01 Mr Russell, front centre, with police and the young 
people who took part in the car building program. 

02 Ldg Sen Const Azzopardi, Ged McLaughlin from 
Lancefield Romsey Lions Club, which donated 
money to buy the skateboards, Mr Russell and 
Mr Van Weeghl. 

Editorial: Anthea Cannon 

Photography: Kylie Else/Leader Newspapers 


If another KidzFlip plan comes together, 
Camden may be among a group of teens 
to travel to Sandakan in Malaysia next 
April to commemorate Anzac Day. 

“We took our six most unruly kids to the 
service and had a conversation about history 
and respect and it really got through to them,” 
KidzFlip president and Macedon Ranges VCAL 
campus manager Barry Van Weeghl said. 

On his rounds, Ldg Sen Const Azzopardi 
makes weekly visits to the campus, which takes 
students who have often been out of school for 
three or four years, or who have an attendance 
record of less than 30 per cent. 


“Jason has been a godsend, he relates well 
to the kids, he can be their friend but he can 
still be strict,” Mr Van Weeghl said. 

“He follows up with them and gets them to 
class. Now we have an attendance of around 
85 per cent and around 80 per cent of our 
kids move on to training or another school. 

“We’ve gone from strength to strength but 
it's skyrocketed this year and I do attribute 
that to Jason further engaging the kids and 
getting them across the line.” 
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Brimbank police are working with a youth support group 
to build positive relationships with their community. 


Brimbank's Inspector David Byrt and Les 
Twentyman Foundation CEO Wayne Owens 
have found a way to better work with at-risk 
young people. 

“Wayne was organising a movie day with 
20 local teens at Village Cinemas Sunshine” 
Insp Byrt said. 

“We thought it was the perfect opportunity 
to go along and connect with them in a more 
relaxed environment.” 

Before the teens were treated to a Gold 
Class movie screening, they were surprised 
by some last minute ticketholders - a bevy 
of Brimbank police. 


The teens and police were split up into groups 
to get to know each other and share their 
personal stories. 

After the movie, they went to the local library 
to chat about it and recall the stories they had 
shared earlier. 

Brimbank’s Senior Constable Georgie Cairns said 
she was deeply moved by how it all unfolded. 

“I was blown away with how the kids engaged 
with me on a personal level,” she said. 

“After the informal chat at the movies, one 
of the kids spoke on behalf of the group and 
recounted my life story, word for word. 

“It was a great opportunity for the kids to see 
beyond the uniform and recognise the person.” 


Jason* was one of the teens who attended 
and said it gave him a new view on police. 

“I was always scared of the police and I felt 
nervous when I saw them,” he said. 

“Now I realise they are good people just trying 
to help the community. I'm going to say hello 
to them next time I see them.” 

Insp Byrt said the event broke down barriers 
between police and the public and created an 
open, trusting environment. 

“It was fantastic to hear how the kids opened 
up over time and started to change their 
perceptions of police,” he said. 

*Name has been changed. 



Images Building bridges 

01 Brimbank Police with local teens and 
Les Twentyman Foundation workers. 
02 The police and teens bond over their 
personal stories. 


Editorial: Ashlee Williams 

Photography: Courtesy of the Les Twentyman Foundation 
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A group of teenagers recently 
stepped into the shoes of 
recruits at the Victoria Police 
Academy. 

Meg Miller, 16, is a legatee whose parents 
were Victoria Police officers. Her mother is 
a retired senior constable and her father was 
a senior sergeant before his death in 2003. 

Meg is keen to continue the family tradition 
and recently took part in the Recruit for 
a Day program at the Academy. 

“It was one of the most memorable experiences 
of my life,” she said. 

“I have been thinking about joining the 
police force for a few years now and as 
I entered the gates and the day went on 
it became increasingly clear that this was 
where I belonged.” 

Meg said while some elements of the day 
were challenging, they were rewarding too. 

“Although the 7am start was hard, seeing 
the recruits up and ready for their day 
really showed how much hard work each 
and every one of them puts into their new 
career,” she said. 

“I knew the fitness test was going to be the 
hardest part of the day, but as I scrapped 
through the beep test, I saw the recruits 
cheering me on.” 

Victoria Police and Victoria Police Legacy have 
been running the Recruit for a Day program 
biennially for the past four years. 

Victoria Police Academy Foundation Training's 
Sergeant Sue Gillett spearheaded the idea. 

“Police Legacy reached out to us to put 
together an engagement day at the Academy,” 
Sgt Gillett said. 

“I wanted the legatees to experience what their 
parents may have undertaken to become police 
officers and hopefully feel inspired to follow in 
their footsteps.” 



“It was one of the most memorable 
experiences of my life.” 


Legatees are adults and children in the police 
family who have lost someone close to them. 

The day involved an early start with the teens, 
meeting constables in training and Sergeant 
Rob Hardy, who ran the event. 

They were then put through their paces 
in a series of fitness tests before taking part 
in a community engagement session. 

To cap off the day, the legatees had the 
chance to chat with Chief Commissioner 
Graham Ashton, before attending a graduation 
ceremony for the latest recruits in the 
Academy Chapel, where the names of fallen 
police are commemorated on a wall. 


“Seeing my father's remembrance plague 
brought tears to my eyes,” Meg said. 

“The graduation was a beautiful way to end 
the day and I cannot wait until I am standing 
in the chapel being presented with my very 
own Freddie” (police badge). 

Image Police Academy 

01 Legatees walk the halls of the Academy 
with Constable Justine Dunn and Sgt Hardy. 

Editorial: Ashlee Williams 

Photography: John Pallot 
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A man was arrested and a pet cat made a remarkable 
recovery following a horrific case of animal cruelty. 
Thanks to the tireless efforts of a local vet, the 
RSPCA and police, this case is a happy tail. 



Images New life 
01 Ldg Sen Const Trainer 
has adopted Mitzi. 

02 Mitzi the cat. 


When Mornington Police Station’s Leading 
Senior Constable Ron Trainer responded to 
an animal cruelty case, little did he know he 
would add a new friend to his household. 

Ldg Sen Const Trainer said his first thought 
upon seeing the injured kitten, Mitzi, was 
“you poor thing, you don't deserve this”. 

“She was in a lot of pain and looked very 
frightened,” he said. 

The investigation was sparked by a Triple 
Zero (000) call about a couple arguing 
in a Mornington residence on 26 February 
last year. When Ldg Sen Const Trainer 
attended he saw a man in the street 
with a small tortoiseshell kitten. 

Later that night, a woman witnessed the 
same kitten being attacked and contacted 
police, providing a detailed description 
of the cat and offender. 

Minutes later, a man matching that 
description went to a local vet, claiming 
his cat had been the victim of a dog attack. 
He left before the animal could be treated, 
but a friend of the owner took the cat back 
to the vet the next day. 

Ldg Sen Const Trainer also went to the 
vet and confirmed the cat was the same 
one he'd witnessed in the street. 


Confident that he had found the man 
responsible for Mitzi's injuries, Ldg Sen 
Const Trainer interviewed and charged him. 

But the investigation's ending was not 
so straightforward. 

As the offender's court date neared, 
he indicated he would plead not guilty 
and argued the cat's injuries were the 
result of a dog attack and he was not 
the man seen abusing the cat. 

Ldg Sen Const Trainer started the 
process of getting the cat’s DNA tested 
and matched with blood splatter at the 
scene of Mitzi's attack. 

Forensic experts in animal DNA matched 
the blood and the evidence was backed 
by the vet, who confirmed the injuries 
were inconsistent with a dog attack. 

The compelling evidence saw the 
offender change his plea to guilty. 

Six weeks later Ldg Sen Const Trainer 
brought Mitzi into his life. 

“I felt it was wrong for her to be euthanised 
after all of the vet’s efforts to save her life,” 
he said. 

“Besides, she was my victim and witness; 
so I suppose I had to put her into witness 
protection.” 


Editorial: Thomas O’Byrne and Ashlee Williams 
Photography: Courtesy of Herald Sun 
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BADGE AND BEYOND 


HIGHLIGHT 
ON TUSEK 

May Graduates from 

1982 the Victoria Police 
Academy and 

is stationed at 
Maidstone. 

Feb Starts at the 

1983 Fingerprint Bureau. 

Dec Performs general 

1986 duties at Kyneton 
Police Station. 

Oct Tackles an armed 

1987 robber while off-duty 
in St Albans. 

1989 ■ Works at Daylesford, 

1994 Woodend and 

Trentham police 
stations. 


May Starts at CASA. 

1998 


ADRIAN TUSEK 


With a passion for aviation and 
investigation, former senior 
constable Adrian Tusek got his 
pilot’s licence at 16, had a 1614- 
year policing career and now 
investigates a different kind 
of crime scene. 

After graduating from the Victoria Police 
Academy in 1982, Mr Tusek worked at 
Maidstone Police Station and then the 
Fingerprint Bureau. Although his attention 
to detail made him a great fit, Mr Tusek 
was happiest working with his community. 

He did that at a few country stations and 
while performing general duties in western 
Victoria, received a Valour Award for tackling 
an armed robber in St Albans in 1987. 

Mr Tusek had built a solid policing career when a 
newspaper advertisement caught his eye in 1998. 

"I saw a six-month investigator role with the 
Civil Aviation Safety Authority (CASA) 
advertised,” Mr Tusek said. 

"It was too good to pass up and that six-month job 
has turned into an 18-year career and counting.” 


As an investigator at CASA, Mr Tusek handled a 
range of cases, including anything from forged 
documents and licenses, unregistered aircraft 
to sophisticated illegal operations. 

One major investigation involved working 
closely with a Tasmanian taskforce to catch 
offenders flying personal planes to Tasmania 
to illegally harvest abalone. 

Another memorable case focused on a creative 
crook who would drop bundles of drugs in a 
designated drop zone by hiding them in the 
flaps on the wings of his plane. 

Mr Tusek is now a dangerous goods inspector 
at CASA and inspects and approves the 
transportation of items including toxic gasses, 
ammunition and radioactive materials. 

Mr Tusek recently revisited his policing roots 
at a celebration marking 150 years of policing 
in Trentham, where he spent four years. 

“Working at Victoria Police equipped me 
with a range of skills that I still use today,” 
he Tusek said. 

“I would have loved to continue working there, 
but an exciting career opportunity took me 
on a different path.” 


150 years of policing 

Trentham Police Station recently celebrated 
150 years in its community. 

Current and former members of the 
station, friends, family and the community 
celebrated the event, where an honour 
board was unveiled listing the names of 
the 81 police who have worked at Trentham 
since its beginnings in 1866. 

Senior Constable Sharon Radau, one 
of three police currently at Trentham, 
said it was a momentous occasion. 

“It was a fantastic day and it was great 
to see the community come together 
for this event,” she said. 

“It shows how much people support 
us and how much we are part of the 
Trentham community.” 


Image Eye on the sky 

01 Mr Tusek is now an 
investigator at CASA. 

Editorial: Ashlee Williams 
Photography: Andrew Henshaw 
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Terror in 

Caroline Street 


It was the needle in a haystack. Except the 
haystack was a crime scene the likes of which 
Victoria Police had never encountered. 

The explosion at the Turkish Consulate in 
South Yarra had scattered debris far and wide 
and the torrent of water needed to put out 
the fire had potentially washed away vital 
evidence, leaving investigators little to go on. 

But inside a crime scene grid more than 12 
metres away from the epicentre, fingerprint 
expert Sergeant Peter Pangrazio found a piece 
of skin no bigger than a five cent piece, which 
ultimately identified the remains of bomb-setter 
Hapog Levonian. 


Sgt Pangrazio had graduated as an expert 
just 12 months before the six kilogram 
bomb went off in the early hours of Sunday, 

23 November, 1986. 

“I was the lucky one on call,” he said. 

“It was certainly new to me and I don't think 
Victoria had come across anything like that 
before. 

“There was virtually nothing left in each crime 
scene grid when we left.” 

The piece of skin turned out to be exactly what 
Sgt Pangrazio was looking for - the piece of a 
palm print. But Levonian's fingerprints were not 
on file so Sgt Pangrazio was sent numerous 
documents seized from Levonian's home, 
which had been fingerprinted by New South 
Wales Police in the hope of finding a match. 


“I think I spent about 10 days at work going 
through the fingerprints before I actually 
matched it,” he said. 

“It was in a receipt book that you had to hold 
open. I remember it was a 100-page book and 
the best palm print was on page 99. 

“I sat there and looked at it for ages before 
I told anyone, I couldn't believe it. It was 
definitely the Eureka moment.” 

Thirty years on, DNA is now the go-to tool 
for forensics and the manual matching of 
fingerprints using a magnifying glass has been 
replaced by computers, but Sgt Pangrazio said 
the case highlighted the ongoing need to be 
thorough and methodical. 
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In the 30 years since the Turkish Consulate bombing, technology 
has moved from magnifying glasses to Microsoft but the case 
shows thorough police work is still the best resource of all. 


“Looking back we certainly turned every stone,” 
he said. 

Colleague Detective Senior Sergeant Neil 
White hadn't been a detective long when he 
volunteered to analyse and search hundreds 
of exhibits from the scene. 

Hotel details and bus tickets he found 
in a wallet proved a turning point in the 
investigation and helped narrow down 
Levonian as the likely bomber. 

“There were a lot of hours, a lot of tedious 
work and a lot of travel,” Det Sen Sgt White said. 

“It was bit by bit by bit and we made sure 
every t was crossed and i dotted.” 

He travelled numerous times to Canberra 
and Sydney to search properties related to 
Levonian and his accomplice Levon Demirian, 


who was later convicted of Levonian’s murder, 
and spent weeks establishing and confirming 
the chain of events. 

Police even considered travelling to Ireland to 
have the world's only dog-hair expert confirm 
a hair found on Levonian’s clothing matched 
a dog belonging to the former owner of the 
car used in the bombing, but thanks to Sgt 
Pangrazio and Det Sen Sgt White’s leg-work 
the case was already water tight. 

As revenge for the genocide of Armenian 
people by the Turkish during World War I, 
the pair had intended for the bomb to go off 
when consulate staff were at work. But as the 
sophisticated mercury tilt-timer bomb was 
unknowingly positioned on an angle in the 
car, it detonated as soon as Levonian set it. 


“If it had gone to plan, it could have been 
horrendous,” Det Sen Sgt White said. 

“There was a tram stop nearby where kids 
used to line up to get to school.” 

Det Sen Sgt White said while there was now 
a greater understanding of radicalisation and 
more intelligence and technology to intercept 
potential threats, comprehensive police 
work would never be superseded. 


Images Operation Caroline 

01 Items recovered from bombing victim 
Hapog Levonian's wallet. 

02 The car used in the bombing. 

03 A police exhibit from the Supreme Court 
case against Levon Demirian. 

04 Hapog Levonian from surveillance footage. 
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Help your career and 
your community. 


Being a PSO is more than a job. It’s a career that 
offers flexibility and excellent work benefits, including 
a great salary and superannuation package. You’ll 
receive all the training you need to build a rapport 
with the community and help people feel safe, and as 
a member of Victoria Police, you’ll work in a strong 
and supportive team environment. Step up and apply 
today at policecareer.vic.gov.au/pso 
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